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As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, fo the addice 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a bafil on 
its infide to its outer edge. Moxon s JVIechamcal Exercifes. 

To AD DECT. v. a. [addico, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good fenfe ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they have addided 
themfelves to the miniftry of the faints. i Cor. xvi. 15. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; as, he addicted himfelf to 

vice. t 

ADdictedness. n.f. [from addided.] The quality or ftate 

of being addi£ted. 

Thofe, that know how little I have remitted of my former 
■addidednefs to make chymical experiments, will believe, that 
the defign was to give occafion to the more knowing artifts to 
lay afide their refervednefs. Boyle. 

Addiction, n.f. [addidio, Lat.] 

1 . The a£t of devoting, or giving up. 

2. The Hate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace (hould g’can it. 

Since his addition was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and (hallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports Shak.Hen.V. 
An ADdit ament, n.f \_additamentum, Lat.J I he addition, 
or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other metals, of 
itfelf, by fimple fire : fo as the enquiry muft be upon the cal- 
cination, and the additament , and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In fuch a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, or moles of 
the ftrudlure itfelf; and, befides that, there are certain addita- 
ments that contribute to its ornament and ufe ; as, various fur- 
niture, rare fountains and aqueducts, curious motions of di- 
vers tilings appendicated to it. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Addition, n. f. [from add.] 

j . The a£t of adding one thing to another ; oppofed to diminu- 
tion. 

The infinite diftance between the Creator and the nobleft 
of all creatures, can never be meafured, nor exhaufted by end- 
lefs addition of finite degrees. Bentleys Sermons. 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeftly done, if any of our own wifdom in- 
trude or interpofe, or be willing to make additions to what 
Chrift and his Apoftles have defigned. Hammond's Fundam . 
Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laft evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ftrange ! Milt. Paradife Loft, b. v. 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the cuftom per- 
mitted, among the nobles, of felling their lands, was a mi 0 hty 
addition to the power of the commons. 

Swift on the D fjenftons in Athens and Rome. 

3„ In arithmetick. 

Addition is the redu&ion of two or more numbers of like 
kind, together into one fum or total. Cocker s Arithmetick. 

4. In law.°A title given to a man over and above his chriftian 
name and furname, (hewing his eftate, degree, occupation, 
tiade, age, place of dwelling. Cowell. 

Only retain 

The name, and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The (way, revenue, execution of th’ laft. 

Beloved Ions, be yours ; which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. Shake ft. King Lear. 

From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th’ applaufe and clamour of the hoft, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear tlv addition nobly ever. 

Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 
There arofe new difputes upon the perfons named by the 
king, or rather againft the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Additional, adj. [from addition.] That which is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, without any confiderable variation, for many ages, by 
omitting one leap-year ; i. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 1 34 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in fo good an underftanding, and celebrated one an- 
other with fo much generofity, that each of them receives an 
additional luftre from his cotemporaries. Addifon. Spectator. 

They include in them that very kind of evidence, which is 
fuppofed to be fo powerful ; and do, withal, afford us feveral 
other additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. Atter.Serm. 
ADditory. adj. [from add.] That which has the power or 
quality of adding. 

The additory fidlion gives to a great man a larger (hare of 
reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ferve fome 
good end or purpofe. Arbuthnot' s Art of political Lying. 

AT)DLE. adj. [from abel, a difeafe, Sax. according to Skinner and 
Junius ; perhaps from ybel, idle, barren, unfruitful.] Origi- 
nally applied to eggs, and fignifying fuch as produce nothing, 
but grow rotten under the hen ; thence transferred to brains 
that produce nothing. 

There’s one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carries eggs too frelh or addle ; 
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And ftill at random, as he goes. 

Among the rabble rout bellows. Hudibras, p. fi. ccrit jj 
A fter much folitarinefs, falling, or long (icknefs, their brains 
were addle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads 
of wit. Burton on Melancholy, 

Thus far the poet ; but his brains grow addle : 

And all the reft is purely from this noddle. Dryd. Don Seb 
To ADdLE. v. a. [from addle , adj.] To make addle; to cor. 
rupt ; to make barren. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the found ones fink 
and fuch as are addled fwim ; as do alfo thofe that are termed 
hypenemiee, or wind-eggs. Brown's V Agar Errours, b. i v 

ADdle-pated. adj. Having addled -brains. See Addle. 

Poor (laves in metre, dull and addle-pated , 

Who rhyme below even David’s pfalms tranfiated. 

Dryden’s Abfalom and Achitophel . 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [ addreffer , Fr. from dereyar, Span, from 
dirigo, chredum, Lat.] 

1. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any action; as, he ad- 
dr efted himfelf to the work. 

It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 
Itfelf to motion, like as it would lpeak. Shakeft. Hamlet . 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

Himfelf addreft to that adventure hard ; 

So to the river’s fide they both together far’d. Fairy b. ij, 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 

Addrefs' cl himfelf on foot to (ingle fight. Dry den's JEneii, 

2. To get ready ; to put in a ftate for immediate ufe. 

By this means they fell direcftly on head on the Englilh 
battle; whereupon the earl of Warwick addrefjed his men to 
take the flank. Sir J. Hayivari. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 

Addrefs' d a mighty power, which were on foot. 

In his own condudl purpofely to take 

His brother here. Shakefpeare, As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueft, 

To-morrow for the march we are addreft. Shak. Henryk. 

3. To apply to another by words, with various forms of con- 
ftru&ion. 

4. Sometimes without a prepofition. 

Are not your orders to addrefs the fenate ? Addifon' s Cato . 

5. Sometimes with to. 

Addrefftng to Pollio, his great patron, and himfelf no vulgar 
poet, he no longer could reftrain the freedom of his fpirit, but 
began to afiert his native charadler, which is fublimity. 

Dry den' s Dedication of Virgil sFaJl, 
Among the croud, but far above the reft. 

Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addreft. Dryd. JEneii. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he addrejfed him- 
felf to the general. 

7. Sometimes with the accufative of the matter of the addrefs, 
which may be the nominative to the paflive. 

The young hero had addrejfed his prayers to him for his af- 
fiftance. Dryd. /Eneid, Dedicat. 

The prince himfelf, with awful dread poftefs’d, 

His vows to great Apollo thus addreft. Drydcn , /Eneid vi. 

His fuit was common ; but, above the reft, 

To both the brother 'princes thus addreft. Dryderis Fallei. 

8. To addrefs, is to apply to the king in form. 

The reprefen tatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-council, addrefs' d the king to have it recalled. Swift 
Addre/ss. n.f. \addrefe, Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way of perfuafion, peti- 
tion. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name, 

Had half confefs’d and half conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That, as the wound, the paflion might encreafe. Prior. 
Moft of the perfons, to whom thefe addreffes are made, are 
not wife and (kilful judges, but are influenced by their ownfm- 
ful appetites and paflions. Watts's Improvement of the Mini. 

2 . Courtfhip. 

They both behold thee with their fillers eyes. 

And often have reveal’d their paflion to me : 

But, tell me, whofe addrefs thou favour’d moft ; 

I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addifon' s Cato . 

About three years fince, a gentleman, whom, I am fure, yo u 
yourfelf would have approved, made his addreffes to me. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° i 6 3 * 

3. Manner of addrefling another; as, we fay, a man of an haffl 
or a pleaftng addrefs ; a man of an aukward addrefs. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my own ^ e * 
mory and obfervation, of events imputed to the profound ft 1 
and addrefs of a minifter, which, in reality, were either mere 
effedls of negligence, weaknefs, humour, paflion, or pride, ° r > 
at beft, but the natural courfe of things left to themfelves. 

Swift's Thoughts on the prefent Pofture ofAff^’ 

5. Manner of directing a letter; a fenfe chiefly mercantile, 

1 AddRe'ss ^ 1 
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Addre'sser. n.f. [from addrefs.] The perfon that addreffes or 
petitions. 

Addu'cent. adj. [ adducens , Lat.] . , , r 

A word applied to thofe mufcles that bring forward, dole, 

or draw together the parts of the body to which they are an- 

, D Sguincy. 

nexed Xs - > ^ 

To Addu'lce. [addouar, Fr. dulcls, Lat.] To fwceten ; 

a word not now in ufe. . , . 

Thus did the French embafl'adors, with great (hew of their 
king’s affedion, and many fugared words, feek to addulce -all 
matters between the two kings. Bacon s enry 

A'deling. >/. 7-7. [from aebel, Sax. illuftrious-.] A word of honour 
among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king s children . 
kin^ Edward die Confeflor, being without lflue, and intending 
to make Edgar his heir, called him adding. Cowell. 

Adeno'graphy. n.Ji [from cifow and yftcpu, Gr.] A tieatile 

of the glands. . 

Ademption, n.f. [ adimo , ademptum, Lat.] Taking away; 

privation. Did. 

Ade'pt. n.f. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, adeptus artem.] 

He that is completely (killed in all the fecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original fignification, appropriated to the chymifts, 
but is now extended to other artifts. 

The prefervation of chaftity is eafy to true adepts. Pope. 

Ade'pt. adj. Skilful; throughly verled. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophers as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are mallei s of 
extremely potent menftruums. Boyle. 

ADequate. adj. [ adequatus,\j ?& .] Equal to ; proportionate; 
correfpondent to, fo as to bear an exadl refemblance or pro- 
portion. It is ufed generally in a figurative fenle, and often 
with the particle to. 

Contingent death feems to be the whole adequate object of 
popular courage ; but a necefiary and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 
palenefs into the (touted heart. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate, and fufficient to com- 
pafs their refpedtive ends. South's Sermons. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate ; becaufe, being nothing but 
the eftedts of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
God to produce fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
refpondent and adequate to thofe powers. Locke. 

Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfectly reprefent their 
archetypes or objedts. Inadequate are but a partial, or incom- 
plete, reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred. Watts's Logick. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate.] 

1. I11 an adequate manner ; with juftnefs of reprefentation ; 
with exactnefs of proportion. 

Gratitude confifts adequately in thefe two things : firft, that 
it is a debt ; and, fecondly, that it is fuch a debt as is left to 
every man’s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 

2 . It is ufed with the particle to. 

Piety is the necefiary chriftian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omnifcience and fpirituality of that infinite Deity. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
A'dequateness. n.f. [from adequate.] The ftate of being 
adequate; juftnefs of reprefentation; exadtnefs of propor- 
tion. 

Adespo'tick. adj. Not abfolute ; not defpotick. Did. 

To ADHE y RE. v.n. \adbcereo,\u2X.] 

1 . To ftick to ; as, wax to the finger. 

2 . To ftick, in a figurative fenfe; to be confident ; to hold to- 
gether. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a fcruple, 
no fcruple of a fcruple, no obftacle, no incredulous or unfafe 
circumftance — Shakeft. Twelfth Night. 

3. I o remain firmly fixed to a party, perfon, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 

And fure I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he move adheres. Shakeft. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that Angularity is 
laudable, when, in contradidtion to a multitude, "it adheres 
to the didtates of confcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 
Adherence, n.f. [from adhere.] See Adhesion. 

The quality of adhering, or (licking ; tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind ; attachment ; fteadi- 
nefs. 

fl heir firm adherence to their religion is no lefs remarkable 
than their dilperfion ; confidering it as perfecuted or contemned 
ovei the whole earth. Addifon. Spedator, N° 495. 

A conftant adherence to one fort of diet may have bad effects 
on any conftitution. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more eflfedlual than thofe arts, which are contemptu- 
oufly called the fpirit of negociating. Swift. 

Adhe'rency. n. f. [The fame with adherence.] 

1 . Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adherency of vexation. Decay of Piety 
Adherent, adj. [from adhere.] J ^ 

1. Sticking to. 

Vol. I. 
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Clofe to the cliff* with both his hands he clung, t 
And (luck adherent , and fufpended hung. Pope s Vdyjey. 

2. United with. . 

Modes are faid to be inherent or adherent , that is, proper or 

improper. Adherent or improper modes arife from the joining 
of fome accidental fubftance to the chief fubject, which yet may 
be feparated from it; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is 
doathed, thefe are adherent modes ; for the water and the 
clothes are diftind fubflances which adhere to the bowlder, to 


the boy. 


Watts's Logick. 


Adhe'rent. n.f [from adhere.] The perfon that adheres , 
one that fupports the caufe, or follows the fortune 01 another ; 
a follower ; a partifan. 

Princes muft give protedtion to their fubjedls and adhei cuts, 
when worthy occafion (hall require it. Sir W. Raleigh. 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice of thole, 
who, with their partilans and adherents, were to be the foie 
gainers by it. Swift's Mhjcellames. 

Adhe'rer. n.f [from adhere.] He that adheres. 

Pie ought to be indulgent to tender confciences ; but, at the 
fame time, a firm adherer to the eftablifhed church. Swift. 

Adhesion, n.f. [adbafto, Lat.] . 

1 . The ad or ftate of (ticking to fomething. Adhcfion is gene- 
rally ufed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
fenfe ; as, the adhcfion of iron to the magnet ; and adherence of a 

client to his patron. _ 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, it 
they be conveniently (haped for adhefon , ftick to one another, 
as well as ftick to this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confiding wholly in the fenfible configuration, as 
fmooth and rough ; or elfe more, or lefs, firm adhefon of the 
parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke . 

Prove that all things, on occafion. 

Love union, and defire adhefon. Prior. 

It is fometimes taken, like adherence , figuratively, for firmnefs 
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in an opinion, or fteadinefs in a pradlice. 

The fame want of fincerity, the fame adhefton to vice, and 
averfion from goodnels, will be equally a reafon for their re- 
jedting any proof whatfoever. Atterhury' s Sermons. 

Adhesive, adj. [from adhefon.] Sticking; tenacious; with to. 

If flow, yet fure, adheftve to the tradt, 

Hot-fteaming up. Thomfon's Autumn, l. 44 °* 

To ADHPBIT .v.a. [ adhiheo , Lat] To apply; to make ufe of. 
Adhibi'tion. n.f. [from adhibit.] Application; ufe. Did . 

Adja'cency. n. f [from adjaceo, Lat.] 
j. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adjacent. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidiftant from it ; therefore, at that 
point, the needle is not diftracled by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

BrovJn s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2% 
Adja'cent. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying clofe ; bordering upon 
fomething. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of it iftiie into 
the body adjacent. Bacon s Nat. Hiftory, N° 771. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no fenfible 
refledlion but in their external fuperficies, where they ar t adjacent 
to other mediums of a different denfity. Newton's Opt. 

Adja'cent. n.f That which lies next another. 

The fenfe of the author goes vifibly in its own train, and 
the words receiving a determined fenfe from their companions 
and adjacents, will not confent to give countenance and colour 
to what muft be fupported at any rate. Locke's Eff. upon S. Paul. 
Adiaphorous, adj. [aa.ucpo^, Gr.] Neutral; particularly 
ufed of fome fpirits and falts, which are neither of an acid or 
alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous fpirit may be obtained, by diftilling the li- 
quor that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle . 
Adiaphory. n.f Gr.] Neutrality; indifference. 

I o ADJE'Cd . v.a. [acljicio, adjectum , Lat,] To add to; to 
put to another thing. 

AdjeDtion. n. f [ adjedio , Lat. ] 

1. The acl of adjecling, or adding. 

2. The thing adjedted, or added. 

I hat unto every pound of fulphur, an adjedion of one ounce 
of quickfilver ; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of 
fal-armoniac, will much intend the force, and confequently the 
report, I find no verity. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

Ad tecti tious. adj. [from adject ion.] Added; thrown in upon 
the reft. 

ADjective. n. f. [adjedivum, Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to fignify the addition or fepara- 
tion of fome quality, circumftance, or manner of being ; as, 
good, bad, are adjedives, becaufe, in fpeech, they are applied to 
nouns, to modify their fignification, or intimate the manner of 
exiftence in the things figmfied thereby. Clarke's Latin Gram. 

All the verfification of Claudian is included within the com- 
pafs of four or five lines; perpetually clofing his fenfe at the end 
oi a verfe, and that verfe commonly which they call golden, or 
two iubftantiyes and two adjedives, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Dryd. 
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